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GENERAL EXECUTIVE BOARD 
February 10, 1916. 


Meeting of the General Execu- 
tive Board held at the Morrison 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 

All members present with the 
exception of Vice-President Jen- 
nings, who was unable to be pres- 
ent. 

General President Tobin gave a 
general review on the condition of 
the organization and reported it in 
a healthy condition. He stated 
that the meeting was called in Chi- 
cago in order that the Board might 
be able to assist the packing house 
teamsters in negotiating with their 
employers and also to look into the 
situation now surrounding our 
Local Truck Drivers’ Union No. 
705. 

A request was made by Vice- 
President Golden that the entire 
Executive Board meet and confer 
on the wage scale of Local No. 710 
and to wait on the employers. Mo- 
tion to adopt the request was car- 
ried. 

A committee composed of George 
Kidd, Joe Clancy and Harry Han- 
son, of the Truck Drivers’ Union, 
appeared before the Executive 
3oard in behalf of Local No. 705 
relative to the fight now going on 
between their local and the mem- 
bers of the Chicago Truck Drivers’ 
Union. 

The Executive Board adjourned 
at 1 p. m. to wait on the employers 
of the members of Local No. 710. 
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Meeting of the Executive Board 
February 11, 1916. 

An application was received from 
Local No. 772 asking for a change 
of charter with the right to take 
into membership men who drive 
butter and egg wagons. The re- 
quest was granted by the Board. 

The question of jurisdiction be- 
tween Local No. 220 and No. 240 
of Indianapolis was left in the 
hands of the General President and 
General Secretary to handle same 
for the best interest of the move- 
ment in that city. 

A request for the endorsement 
of the strike for fifty men, mem- 
bers of Local No. 643, of New York 
City, was granted. 

A committee of three, consisting 
of Vice-Presidents Casey, Cashal 
und King were appointed by the 
President to confer with the mem- 
bers of the Chicago teamsters to, 
if possible, bring about peace be- 
tween the two local unions of truck 
drivers. 

The Executive Board adjourned 
for a second meeting with the 
packing house employers, Febru- 
ary 12, 1916. 

The General Executive Board 
held a final conference on Saturday 
morning with the employers of Lo- 
cal No. 710 and succeeded in secur- 
ing for the members of that local 
an increase in wages and a change 
in conditions. At the request of 
Business Agent Golden the entire 
Executive Board attended the 
meeting of No. 710 Sunday after- 
noon, when the matter of adopting 
the provisions as submitted by the 
employers was presented to the 
membership, and by an almost 
unanimous vote it was adopted by 
the local union. 

Meeting of the General Execu- 
tive Board February 14, 1916. 

An appeal for an Organizer was 
received from the Joint Council of 
Minneapolis, Minn. The request 
was thoroughly discussed by the 
members of the Board and the en- 


tire matter was referred to the 
General President and General Sec- 
retary to use their best judgment 
in the matter. 

Vice-President Casey made a re- 
port on the movement: in Los An- 
geles, stating that a concerted 
effort might be made in the very 
near future to organize that city 
and he wanted some instructions 
from the Executive Board as to 
how to proceed. It was moved, 
seconded and carried that in the 
event that an organization cam- 
paign was brought about in Los 
Angeles that the General President 
and General Secretary be empow- 
ered to handle this situation. 

Meeting of the Executive Board 
February 15, 1916. 

Auditor Briggs appeared before 
the Executive Board and asked for 
a ruling on the collections of per 
capita tax on members that paid 
part initiation fee, also that paid 
dues until such time as the full 
initiation fee has been paid. The 
Board decided that the per capita 
tax must be paid to the General 
Office on all moneys received for 
dues. 

Auditor Briggs called the atten- 
tion of the Board to the situation 
of Local No. 669 now existing in 
New York City. The Executive 
Board, after carefully considering 
the entire matter and receiving in- 
formation from Vice-President 
Cashal, decided to refer the entire 
matter back to the New York Joint 
Council, with the recommendation 
that this local union, namely, No. 
669, be amaigamated with No. 645. 

The committee appointed to meet 
the Chicago Teamsters’ Union re- 
ported that they had held a meet- 
ing with four representatives of 
that organization on Monday night. 
The committee stated they had 
talked over matters with the Chi- 
cago teamsters and had arranged 
for a meeting Tuesday afternoon 
between members of both truck 
drivers’ union and the General 
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Executive Board. The committee’s 
report was accepted as progressive. 
The committee also reported that 
they arranged to attend the meet- 
ing of the Executive Board of the 
Chicago teamsters’ organization at 
the request of the officers of that 
organization. 

Meeting of the Executive Board 
February 16, 1916. 

The committee appointed to con- 
fer with the Chicago teamsters 
made a general report on matters 
that took place at this meeting. A 
general discussion arose and noth- 
ing definite was done by either or- 
ganization; however, the commit- 
tee suggested that our General 
Executive Board notify the execu- 
tive board of the Chicago Team- 
sters’ Union to confer on the dis- 
agreement between the two truck 
drivers’ unions. A motion to this 
effect was adopted by a unanimous 
vote of the Executive Board. 

A communication was received 
from the Jersey Joint Council ask- 
ing the permission of the Executive 
Board to allow Ed. Mason member- 
ship in the joint council of that 
city. The General Secretary was 
instructed to communicate with the 
joint council and Local Union No. 
634, instructing both organizations 
to deny membership to Ed. Mason. 

It was moved by Vice-President 
Casey and seconded by Vice-Presi- 
dent King that an automobile be 
purchased for the use of the Gen- 
eral Office. A roll call was taken on 
the matter and the Board agreed 
unanimously. 

A telegram was received from 
the Jersey Joint Council asking 
that we instruct Wm. O’Neill of 
Local No. 807 to meet with the 
officers of the Joint Council of Jer- 
sey City in view of the fact that the 
members of Local No. 617 and 
Local No. 560 were on strike and 
members of Local No. 807 were 
working. The Executive Board in- 
structed that the joint council be 
notified that they had no power to 


compel O’Neill to meet any one, but 
that the Board would wire O’Neill 
recommending that he meet with 
the committee of the joint council 
to confer with them. O’Neill was 
also instructed that his agreement 
with the employers for members of 
No. 807 must be preserved. A copy 
of the telegrams are as follows: 


“Jersey City, N. J., Feb. 14, 1916. 


“Thos. L. Hughes, 222 E. Michigan 
Street, Indianapolis, Ind.: 
“Members 560 and 617 on strike 

here at Bueler Brothers’ ware- 

house. Members 807 New York 
refuse to assist O’Neill, business 
agent. 807 refuses to meet joint 
council. Agents order him meet us 

Wednesday, 2 p. m., Starks’ Hall, 

142 E. Seventh street, New York. 

Answer 185 Mercer street, Jersey 

City. T. Muller, joint council Hud- 

son county, New Jersey. 

“GEO. KESSLER, 
“Acting President, 
“C. JENNINGS, 
“Treasurer and Secretary.” 


“Chicago, IIll., Feb. 15, 1916. 
“Mr. Chas. Jennings, 185 Mercer 

Street, Jersey City, N. J.: 

“Executive Board has no power 
to compel O’Neill to meet your 
council. Local 807 has jurisdiction 
over Buelers’ men and local has 
agreement with employers which 
must be carried out. Am wiring 
O’Neill, recommending that he 
meet you. 

“THOS. L. HUGHES.” 
“Chicago, Ill., Feb. 15, 1916. 
“Mr. Wm. O’Neill, 781 Eighth Ave., 

New York, N. Y.: 

“Executive Board recommends 
that you meet with Jersey Council 
at your office Wednesday, 2 p. m.; 
also I insist that you preserve your 
agreement with your employers. 

“THOS. L. HUGHES.” 

Meeting of the Executive Board 
February 17, 1916. 

Business Agent Schug of Local 
No. 721 and Business Agent Jessen 
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of Local No. 742 appeared before 
the Executive Board on request of 
Board relative to the jurisdiction 
between their local unions and 
Local No. 731 of the Chicago team- 
sters’ organization. After going 
over the situation an understand- 
ing was reached between these 
three locals. 

A committee composed of the 
members of the Chicago teamsters’ 
executive board and members of 
our General Executive Board, to- 
gether with a committee of both 
truck drivers’ unions, opened ne- 
gotiations to bring about peace be- 
tween these two unions, and a satis; 


factory agreement was reached be- 
tween all parties concerned. 

A committee of the team owners, 
composed of members of the Chi- 
cago Cartage Club, went over the 
situation with the members of the 
General Executive Board and 
promised to do everything in their 
power to maintain peace between 
the organizations. 

The General Executive Board, 
after considering numerous mat- 
ters in connection with our locals 
in Chicago, finally adjourned to 
meet at the call of the General 
President and General Secretary. 





JUDGE HENRY NEIL FAVORS THE MOTHERS’ PENSION SYSTEM 


ago in England it 
was the law that 
children convicted 
of stealing should 
suffer the death 
penalty. 

At that’ time 
there were no free public schools 
or public schools of any kind. All 
schools were privately operated for 
profit. 

The cost to the parents of send- 
ing their children to these private 
schools (conducted for profit) was 
so large that men who worked for 
the ordinary wages of that time 
were not able to send their children 
to school at all. 

Most of these children gre ip 
illiterate, but thousands of them 
were caught stealing and many 
were hanged till dead. 

It was discovered that children 
who were educated did not steal 
and get hanged. An agitation was 
started to school all children at 
public expense. This was bitterly 
opposed for longer than 100 years. 

In 1829 in the city of Philadel- 
phia, the city of brotherly love, the 
home of the liberty bell, some 
public-spirited citizens attempted 
to organize a meeting to promote 





the idea of free public schools; to 
be supported by general taxation. 
They were set upon by the police, 
beaten, thrown into prison, called 
anarchists and undesirable citizens. 

Some property owners said it 
was confiscation to tax one man’s 
property to educate another man’s 
children. They said that each man 
should pay for the schooling of his 
own children or their children 
should go unschooled, and that it 
would pauperize parents to educate 
their children at public expense. 

People who opposed this idea of 
free public schools said that if par- 
ents who were poor were relieved 
of paying for the schooling of their 
own children, and relieved of this 
responsibility, these parents would 
become lazy and shiftless. 

Last year in the United States 
over seven hundred and fifty million 
dollars, raised by general taxation, 
was spent on free public schools, 
and the taxpayers are prouder of 
and more satisfied with this ex- 
penditure of public money than 
with any other. 

Previous to 1911 in the several 
States it was the law that mothers 
who were too poor to provide for 
their own children had their chil- 
dren taken away from them by the 
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juvenile courts and sent to institu- 
tions, which institutions were sup- 
ported by general taxation. 

Tens of thousands of children 
were separated from their mothers 
in this way in the United States 
during the years from 1898 to 
1911. 

In 1911 the State of Illinois en- 
acted the first Statewide mothers’ 
pension law, which law authorized 
the payment of “sufficient’”’ money 
to mothers of dependent children 
to enable these mothers to take 
care of their own children in their 
own homes; this money to be col- 
lected by general taxation. 

Twenty-six States now have this 
law and this year more than twelve 
million dollars will be paid to these 
mothers under this system. 


This is known as the mothers’ 
pension system for abolishing child 
poverty. For five years I have been 
making and am still continuing to 
make a nationwide campaign to 
extend this mothers’ pension sys- 
tem into every State in the Union 
and to expand its provisions so that 
it will abolish child poverty in the 
same way that free public schools 
have abolished illiteracy. During 
the year 1915 I crossed the con- 
tinent six times from ocean to 
ocean and campaigned in every 
large city in the United States. I 
propose that the mothers’ pension 
system and the free public school 
system be combined. They are one 
in principle and should be one in 
administration. 

JUDGE HENRY NEIL. 





IMMIGRATION LAWS 


RITING in the Chi- 
cago Tribune, 
Henry M. Hyde 
gives the follow- 
ing estimate of 
conditions in 
America after the 
European war if 

legislation restricting immigration 

is not passed by the present Con- 
gress: 

“Peace, prosperity and high 
wages while the dam of war holds 
back the rising flood, then, when 
the war is over, a ruinous rush of 
illiterate, pauperized and degraded 
peoples, coming from southern and 
eastern Europe and western Asia 
to clog the slums of Chicago and 
other cities. 

“That is what many students of 
immigration predict will be the 
effect of the great war on the 
United States. 

“They foresee the coming of mil- 
lions of illiterate, unskilled, penni- 
less laborers, who will undercut 
wages, lower the standard of living 
while increasing its cost, increase 
child labor, lengthen the hours of 





work, make peonage more possible 
and postpone for years the success 
of the woman’s movement in the 
United States. 

“They shudder at what will hap- 
pen when the twentieth century is 
invaded by a vast army of people 
who have never risen above the 
standards of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. 

“They declare that now, while 
the war is acting as a temporary 
barrier to immigration, the people 
of the United States should take 
some steps which will prevent the 
inundation of democratic institu- 
tions by an abject and _ illiterate 
flood of feudal peasants and ori- 
ental serfs. 

“With the coming of peace they 
believe that not only will immigra- 
tion from southern and eastern 
Europe be renewed on a much 
greater scale, but that new and 
swelling streams will start from all 
of western Asia and as far east as 
Persia. 

“*We are already receiving im- 
migrants from Asiatic Turkey, Cir- 
cassia, Syria and Arabia,’ wrote 
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Prof. Edward A. Ross of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, just before 
the war began. ‘An immigration 
has started up from Persia and con- 
ditions are ripe for a heavy influx 
from western Asia.’ 

“‘*There are in southern and 
eastern Europe and western Asia,’ 
says Dr. Warne in the last Annals 
of the Academy of Political and So- 
cial Science, ‘great reservoirs of 
races and peoples only recently 
tapped by the ocean steamship 
lines. No one can conceive for 
these racial groups any possible 
betterment in their economic con- 
dition growing out of the present 
war. If anything, it will be worse, 
not better, and such as to increase 
their emigration.’ 

“Even among those experts who 
do not favor the further restriction 
of immigration, there is a wide- 
spread belief that the end of the 
war will see a tremendous influx of 
aliens. 

“Experts point out also that 
peace will release scores of great 
ocean liners which are now busy 
carrying soldiers and munitions of 
war. To the steamship companies 
the transportation of immigrants 
has been for years one of the most 
profitable features of their busi- 
ness. Their glowing circulars and 
glib tongued agents have been re- 
sponsible for much of the more or 
less undesirable immigration in the 
past. Free from war duty, they 
will certainly start at once to build 
up again their immigration busi- 
ness. No matter what the nations 
of Europe may do to keep their 
people at home, the steamship man- 
agers will do their utmost to fill 
the steerage of their ships with liv- 
ing freight. 

“Whatever the future may hold 
—and no man can be certain—is 
not this the time while things are 
at a standstill for the people of the 
United States to take stock of the 
immigration situation? 

“Is the United States to remain 


an open refuge for the poor and 
oppressed of every nation—with 
the exception of the Chinese? Or 
does the welfare of the people of 
the United States—and of demo- 
cratic institutions—demand that 
further restrictions be placed on 
immigration ?”—Weekly News Let- 
ter. 





PREPAREDNESS 


Investigations conducted by 
Basil M. Manly, director of the 
Committee on Industrial Relations, 
have produced data showing that 
President Wilson’s program of pre- 
paredness can be financed by mod- 
erate increases in the income tax 
rates and the imposition of a mod- 
erate Federal tax on inheritances. 
This data will be published shortly 
by the committee. In a statement, 
Mr. Keating said: 

“The people will not and should 
not tolerate any plan for raising 
revenue that increases the cost of 
the necessities and small luxuries 
of the poor, or that reduces the in- 
comes of families that are strug- 
gling along on small salaries. Such 
a plan is the proposal to extend the 
special war tax, to tax gasoline, to 
reduce the limit of exemption for 
the income tax, and worst of all, to 
re-establish tariffs by which the 
Government revenues ‘profit less 
than do the dealers who make these 
tariffs an excuse for high prices. 

“Any increase in the burden of 
military and naval expenditure 
must fall on those best able to bear 
it, and therefore it must fall on 
that class which possesses the 
greater part of the nation’s wealth. 

“The report of Mr. Basil M. 
Manly, director of research and in- 
vestigation for the United States 
Commission on Industrial Rela- 
tions, shows that: 

“Between one-fourth and one- 
third of the male workers 18 years 
of age and over, in factories and 
mines, earn less than $10.00 per 
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week. From two-thirds to three- 
fourths earn less than $15.00 per 
week. 

“There are in the United States 
1,598 fortunes yielding an income 
of $100,000 or more per year. 

“Forty-four families in 1914 had 
incomes of $1,000,000 or more each. 

“Two per cent. of the people own 
60 per cent. of the wealth. 

“Thirty-three per cent. of the 
people own 35 per cent. of the 
wealth. 

“Sixty-five per cent. of the people 
own 5 per cent. of the wealth. 

“With these figures before it, 
Congress cannot fail to see the 
force of the proposal to raise addi- 
tional revenue by means of income 
and inheritance taxes. 

“The difficulties in the way of 
levying an inheritance tax are not 
important and can be easily over- 
come.” 





THE BENEFITS OF ORGANIZED 
LABOR 


The one thing which employers 
fear in labor organizations is pow- 
er. Power is necessary to make 
these organizations effective. Some 
employers have officially endorsed 
labor organizations of the “proper 
kind.” Of course the proper kind 
in their estimation is the carefully 
expurgated edition from which all 
evidences of power have been care- 
fully repressed. Such institutions 
would be labor organizations in 
name only. 

Only where organizations have 
power do they have effectiveness in 
bringing betterment into the lives 
of their members. Power cannot 
exist unless there exist the sinews 
and munitions for sustained insist- 
ence upon demands and rights. The 
power of an organization is related 
in a very vital sense to membership 
and to the dues paid into the union 
treasury. 

Those organizations which are 
vigorous and powerful to promote 
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the well-being of their members are 
invariably those organizations 
which have established high dues. 
Union funds constitute a kina of 
insurance for those who constitute 
them. Considered from a business 
viewpoint there is no investment 
that will give so high a rate of re- 
turns as union dues. 

When the resources of an organi- 
zation are ample, wage movements 
may be undertaken with a spirit of 
confidence and independence that 
has a helpful reaction upon recal- 
citrant employers. 

Resources facilitate the exten- 
sion of organization which in turn 
increases the power of the organi- 
zation through increasing solidar- 
ity. Union resources put confidence 
into the unorganized to incur risks 
resulting from enlistment in the 
ranks of the organized. Union re- 
sources protect the workers from 
wage reductions and poorer condi- 
tions of work because the power of 
self-defense constitutes a real argu- 
ment against injury or provocation 
of contest. 

A low-dues paying policy is not a 
profitable or a wise policy for or- 
ganized labor. Indeed it would be 
good business sense to increase 
dues with every wage increase— 
the wage increase was due to or- 
ganization and stronger organiza- 
tion will in turn bring other wage 
increases. 

As union dues are increased more 
benefits can be made increasingly 
helpful and can be extended in va- 
riety. These benefits can be man- 
aged by the organizations more 
cheaply and more satisfactorily 
than similar insurance can be fur- 
nished by State or private agencies. 
Assuring the unions control over 
these benefits removes all doubt of 
such assistance in industrial dis- 
putes. 

Labor organizations embody an 
ideal but that ideal must rest upon 
a practical basis if the ideal is to 
become reality. The practical re- 
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sources to make any ideal reality 
depend in some degree upon the 
financial resources at command. 
The question of higher dues is one 
of fundamental importance to all 
workers. It is a matter that must 
not be pushed aside. It is a matter 
that should be given most careful 
and wise consideration. It is a 
fundamental matter because the 
dues paid in a large measure de- 
termine the power which the or- 
ganization exercises for the cause 
of human welfare. 
SAM’L GOMPERS. 





A. F.OF L. CORNERSTONE LAID 


Washington, Jan. 15.—The cor- 
nerstone of the new A. F. of L. 
office building was laid last Satur- 
day afternoon with appropriate 
ceremonies. President Gompers 
wielded the trowel. A large dele- 
gation of visiting and _ resident 
trade unionists and government 
officials were present, and a band, 
volunteered by the local musicians’ 
union, furnished music. 

In referring to the significance of 
this occasion, Secretary of Labor 
Wilson said: “The erection of this 
building marks a great epoch in the 
history of unionized wage-earners 
in America.”” He paid a tribute to 
the successful work of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor in making 
possible better conditions for the 
working men and women, and de- 
clared that these betterments were 
also enjoyed by the unorganized 
toilers. 

President Gompers made a brief 
address in which he referred to the 
progress of labor through organ- 
ization. “This structure of labor,” 
he said, “typifies all that is good 
and noble, and will stand an endur- 
ing monument which shall inspire 
the members of organized labor to 
carry the work through all times.” 

The cornerstone, a massive piece 
of granite, was presented to the 
Federation by Henry J. Gompers, a 


member of the Granite Cutters’ 
union and a son of President Gom- 
pers. The donor himself chiseled 
this inscription on the stone: 

“American Federation of Labor; 
founded 1881; this edifice erected 
for service in the cause of labor, 
justice, freedom, humanity—1915- 
16.” 

A copper box, containing official 
documents of the organization, let- 
ters from President Wilson, Secre- 
tary of Labor Wilson, and Presi- 
dent Gompers, photographs of 
them and also of the executive 
council of the Federation in 1881 
and the present council, together 
with coins, newspapers and other 
articles, were placed in the corner- 
stone. 

The copper box was made by P. 
G. Hugo, a member of the Kansas 
City, Mo., Sheet Metal Workers’ 
union, and presented to the Feder- 
ation by President John J. Hynes 
of the Amalgamated Sheet Metal 
Workers’ International Alliance.— 
News Letter. 





BROTHERHOOD 


The crest and crowning of all good, 
Life’s final star is brotherhood, 
For it will bring again to earth 
Her long-lost poesy and mirth: 
Will send new light on every face, 
A kingly power upon the race. 
And till it come, we men are slaves, 
And travel downward to the dust of 
graves. 


Come, clear the way, then clear the 
way! 

Blind creeds and kings have had 
their day. 

Break the dead branches from the 
path: 

Our hope is in the aftermath— 

Our hope is in heroic men, 

Star-led to build the world again. 

To this event the ages ran; 

Make way for brotherhood—make 
way for man. 

—Edwin Markham. 
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(By Daniel J. Tobin.) 


HE disturbed condition existing in Local No. 710, Packing House 
Drivers and Chauffeurs of Chicago, has come to an end. The 
dissatisfaction arose principally as a result of the working con- 
ditions of the men. The wage scale of Local No. 710 expired on 
September 1, 1915. The local union took up the question of their scale 
and decided to refer it to a referendum vote of the membership as to 
whether or not they should work under their present conditions, or ask 
for a change. Secretary-Treasurer and Business Agent Geo. F. Golden 
referred the matter, by postal card, to the membership, and by a large 
majority the membership decided to work under the conditions they 
were then receiving, owing to the bad times existing not only in the 
packing house industry, but throughout the country at that time. When 
submitting the question to referendum, no specified time was stated, 
and shortly afterward several of the members who were displeased with 
the result of the referendum vote brought the matter up again before 
the local union, and technically compelled a reopening on the ground 
that it could be reopened at any time as it was not decided how long the 
membership should work under the old conditions. The question of a 
wage scale was reopened and somewhere around the lst of October 
a committee was appointed to draft a new scale, but it was afterward 
decided to do nothing until after the convention of the International 
Union had taken place and Brother Golden had returned. When the 
convention ended, along around the middle of October, Brother Golden 
returned to his office and the wage scale was presented to the employers, 
but no satisfaction seemed to be given the men by the employers. This 
condition prevailed during November and December, causing additional 
discontent, until along about January 1 it became quite acute. The 
General President then visited the local union and attended their meet- 
ing on Sunday, January 23, where, after settling a dispute relative to 
the election of officers, the matter of their wage scale was taken up. 
He then promised that if the local union would proceed in the proper 
way to handle their wage scale he would give them all the assistance 
he could. 

As the regular Board meeting was to take place in the near future, 
when the General President returned to Headquarters, he decided to 
call the meeting of the General Executive Board on February 10, and 
to hold same in Chicago, so that the Board members might be able 
to look into the packing house situation and decide for themselves. 
The General President believed that a strike could not be avoided, and 
as such an affair would cost the International thousands of dollars he 
believed that the Board members, before voting on this question, would 
be better informed by visiting Chicago and the stock yards district. 
Accordingly, the meeting took place at the Morrison Hotel on Thurs- 
day, February 10. After other preliminary matters had been attended 
to, Local No. 710’s case was brought up for the attention of the Board 
by the General President. After returning to Headquarters the Gen- 
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eral President wrote Brother Golden asking him to endeavor to procure 
a conference for him with the packing house representatives, so Brother 
Golden informed the General President and the members of the Board 
that he had secured an appointment with the representatives of the em- 
ployers for the following afternoon at 2 o’clock and requested 
that the entire Board attend the conference so that it might under- 
stand the exact situation. Accordingly, the Board decided to grant his 
request and proceeded to the packing house district the following aft- 
ernoon, arriving at the headquarters or general offices of Armour & 
Company, where the conference was held. There were present repre- 
sentatives from all of the large packing houses, a committee from Local 
No. 710 and the General Executive Board. We immediately entered 
into negotiations, but at 6 o’clock p. m. had not arrived at a settlement 
and decided to meet again at 11 o’clock the following day. The next 
day we proceeded to keep our appointment, and at 12:30 the conference 
ended. We were successful in getting an increase in wages averaging 
from 60 cents a week to a little over one dollar a week for some of the 
men, besides the granting of other conditions. Where the men work 
on an hourly basis, wien called in to report, they are to be given not 
less than five hours’ work or pay for five hours’ work, no matter if they 
only work a half-hour. This concession alone means a great deal to 
the union. The sum and substance of the whole thing is that the pack- 
ing house drivers and chauffeurs received as high an increase as they 
ever before received at one time en any wage scale. The committee 
would not agree to accept the proposition of the packers, but decided 
to refer the matter to the local union, which was to meet the next day, 
February 13. The entire membership of the Board proceeded to the 
meeting and Vice-President Casey of San Francisco presided over the 
meeting, and when the question was submitted to the membership, 
without any recommendetions being made by any member of the Board, 
the union voted te accept the agreement rather than go on strike, as 
there was nothing else for them to do. There is no question in the 
mind of the General President but that if the men went on strike they 
would have been successful in obtaining better conditions, but even if 
they did win the strike, it is not always best, as bitterness remains after 
a strike that it is almost impossible to eliminate. Any way, the old 
members of the union were opposed to a strike, believing that the time 
lost could not be recovered. There is in our country at the present time 
a condition prevailing which would render it impossible for the pack- 
ing house owners to bring about any labor difficulties in their industry. 
The General President called this to their attention. The unskilled, 
non-English-speaking individuals usually employed in the interior of the 
packing houses are getting scarce. The steel industry finds that they 
are now confronted with this condition. All this we knew very well, 
still we believe that the men pursued the wise course, because even if 
they could force the packers to give still better conditions through a 
strike, it is better to have gained what they have and hold the good- 
will of their employers. Unquestionably as time rolls on the organiza- 
tion can and will advance in wages and better working hours. As a 
whole, it is a splendid victory and a splendid achievement for the local 
committee that handled the affair. This ended an unpleasant condition 
that has existed in Local No. 710 for the past four or five months. 
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HILE in meeting in Chicago the General Executive Board 
VV had several meetings with the representatives of the Chi- 
cago teamsters’ organization. As a whole the meetings 
were pleasant. The best of feeling prevailed and friendli- 
ness existed throughout the conferences. When the Board went to 
Chicago, our people there and those representing the opposite side were 
living under a strain that undoubtedly in a short time was bound to 
crystallize into absolute hatred and contempt for one another. As a 
result of the conferences held and the bringing together of the local 
officers who were most bitter toward one another, we believe that the 
first step has been taken toward the establishment of general peace 
in that city and perhaps from this will emanate, in time, one organiza- 
tion of teamsters and chauffeurs. As we have often stated before, 
there is no room for two organizations of teamsters and chauffeurs in 
this country, but while this condition does exist the Editor of the 
Journal believes that we should meet one another as men of common 
sense and understanding, believing that while we disagree, and each 
of us are entitled to our own opinion, good-will and honesty should 
prevail. We have had ability and brains enough to fight our employers 
and settle our difficulties—I say this for both organizations—so surely 
we ought to have brains and honesty enough within us to settle our 
own differences. As years roll on our places will be filled by others 
who will succeed us, as we are only cogs upon the wheel of time, as 
the old saying goes, and it is our duty to do our work as it should be done 
while we remain in our respective offices. Slandering one another, prac- 
ticing cruelties and hardships on one another will give us nothing. The 
only way we can carry out the spirit and purpose of our union is to be 
strictly honest and above-board, each doing to the other that which 
he would wish to have done to himself. The Editor of this Journal has 
always refrained from making any statements, or using any language 
that might lead toward any bitterness in Chicago. Nothing can be 
gained by vilifying the characters of one another. I could write volumes 
on the history of the organization in Chicago, but of what good would 
it be, to be airing our troubles to the whole world? Our enemies already 
know too much about the wrongs that we do and are always willing to 
magnify the wrong things that are done and give us little credit for 
the good things we do. Therefore, we have refrained from writing 
anything, and perhaps this has had a tendency, during our conferences 
in Chicago, to keep the opposite side from saying that he has helped 
by his writings to increase the bitterness that exists. 

Summing up the whole situation, the work of the Executive Board, 
while in Chicago, was the most beneficial work that could possibly have 
been done. The representatives of both organizations pledged them- 
selves to do nothing but what is right and honorable; that hostilities 
cease; that each side take care of its own organization, and that neither 
side would do anything to injure the business or work of the opposite 
side. The Board was in session nearly eight days, and during that time 
every minute of every hour was filled with useful work for the general 
organization. I can safely say that in the entire history of the or- 
ganization, and I know its history, that no Executive Board meeting 
ever before accomplished better results than those brought about as a 
result of the meeting in Chicago. Of course, time will tell whether or 
not the work of the Board will count for anything, but we have absolute 
confidence in the statements made before our Board by the representa- 
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tives of both sides, and we at least believe that we have, perhaps, saved 
for the International Union thousands of dollars by settling up the 
packing house drivers’ and, chauffeurs’ wage scale. 





Industrial Relations, sends out a circular in which he does not do 

a thing to Luke Grant. It seems that the railroads have hired 

Luke for the purpose of writing up special matter to be used as 
argument against the claims of the brotherhoods of railway workmen 
for their eight-hour day. Luke is a pretty good writer, especially when 
it comes to dealing with labor organizations, as he was a labor reporter 
for newspapers in Chicago for several years. During the life of the 
Commission on Industrial Relations Mr. Grant was hired on some spe- 
cial work and now the railroads have gotten out a circular, which is 
supposed to have been written by Grant, and they have used the mis- 
leading statement that he is special agent for the Commission on In- 
dustrial Relations, which is, of course, misleading, as Frank P. Walsh 
states in the following: 

“Grant is not an agent of the industrial commission and has not 
been since last July. The commission, as was well known to the rail- 
road managers when they put out this pamphlet, expired by statutory 
limitation in August, and their use of this designation of Grant is a 
deliberate and wilful attempt to deceive the public and to give the 
prestige of the commission to a document that is not entitled to it 
and that without it would carry no weight. 

“No investigation into conditions of employment in the railroad 
train service ever was made by the commission. Any information on 
the subject possessed by Mr. Grant must have been handed to him by 
the railroads or obtained by him from some other source. His article 
sounds suspiciously like an echo of the statement issued by the rail- 
roads themselves. 

“Mr. Grant, since he left the employ of the commission, has been 
employed by the Tariff Commission League, and in that employment 
he has attempted to capitalize his standing with organized labor ac- 
quired in past years as an active trade unionist. Grant’s attack on the 
railroad brotherhoods shows him in his true character as a hostile critic 
of the labor movement and a champion of those interests that are al- 
ways ready to reward men of his type.” 


Pines P. WALSH, chairman of the United States Commission on 





Mr. Gompers and Mr. Frank Morrison, president and secretary of 
the American Federation of Labor, write into our office stating that 
the Immigration Bill containing the literacy test, known as the Burnett 
Immigration Bill, was reported favorably on to the house on January 
31, 1916, by the committee to which it was referred. The officers of 
the American Federation of Labor, above named, request that all of 
our members, who can possibly do so, write their respective congress- 
men and senators, from their several States, asking them to help to- 
ward a passage of this bill, which has been before the national govern- 
ment on several occasions in recent years. Twice it was passed by both 
the House and the Senate, but was vetoed by President Taft and Presi- 
dent Wilson. 
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PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind.: 


Dear Sir and Brother—On Jan- 
uary 20th I had the pleasure of 
hearing former President Theodore 
Roosevelt deliver an address on 
“Preparedness,” and while there 
the thought came to my mind, 
“What are we doing to prepare 
ourselves in the battle against the 
odds we meet when working for a 
livelihood?” How much have we 
prepared? Have we ever thought 
about this slogan, “Preparedness” 
of the working people against the 
powers who today aye so much con- 
cerned to have the working class 
prepare for war? 

If there ever was a time for the 
teamster and the chauffeur to get 
together, it is now. Don’t let your 
ambition run down, but keep your 
local union up to that high stand- 
ard of efficiency that our General 
President and his co-workers on 
the Executive Board have brought 
our International to be recognized 
by all who have business dealings 
with it. 

Speaking a word for the local 
union of which I have the honor to 
be a member, it has, in the last 
three years, through preparedness, 
gained in round figures the sum of 
$150.00 increase in wages for each 
man per year. 

At the time this local was organ- 
ized the chauffeur was receiving 
20 per cent.; that is, 20 cents on 
every dollar’s worth of business he 
did, also paying for the gasoline he 
consumed. This sometimes ex- 
ceeded his commission, so they or- 
ganized to abolish this system, and 
today we have the union shop with 
the best relations existing between 
the drivers and their employers. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
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To prove this to be a fact, one of 
the largest firms in Philadelphia, 
employing about 125 chauffeurs, 
gave each and every one in their 
employ a Christmas gift, for the 
first time in the history of the com- 
pany, and it has been doing busi- 
ness for twenty-five years. 

This is what I call “prepared- 
ness”—each one working in the in- 
terest of the other and standing 
together for what is right and just 
for both employer and employe. 
If we all do this our local unions are 
bound to succeed, and the one who 
goes about with a chip on his shoul- 
der, believing he can demand any- 
thing whether in reason or not, 
never can succeed. 

Some time during the history of 
a local union some one will arise 
who imagines he is the prophet for 
whom the labor movement has 
been waiting, who holds curbstone 
meetings, whose tongue waggles of 
what he will do when he is in au- 
thority, while his poor, weak brain 
fails even to move. The young 
man just coming into the: labor 
movement thinks he should be with 
this real leader who has an idea 
he can accomplish so much where 
others of vast experience have 
failed, even to the extent of dictat- 
ing to the management how the 
business should be managed. 

Therefore, I wish to draw your 
attention to beware of these 
prophet leaders who think they 
can do all things in your local 
union. He can do more damage to 
a local union than all the employers 
together, they being with you only 
when it is to their advantage, while 
on the other hand this would-be 
leader of men keeps the men’s 
minds in a constant state of revolt, 
they not knowing the object of this 
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would-be leader is his own self- 
aggrandizement and not their mu- 
tual benefit. 

To the delegates of our ninth 
convention, held in San Francisco, 
I wish to state that your mandates 
have been carried out and Locals 
477 and 281 have amalgamated and 
are now under the title of Local No. 
112, Taxicab Operators and Indi- 
vidual Owners. I trust that the wis- 
dom of the convention in amalga- 
mating these two locals will be a 
benefit to both the wage-earner and 
the man who owns his own ear. 
They should get along if they show 
the true spirit of trades unionism 
and not the selfish idea that the la- 
bor movement has been organized 
for the benefit of any one indi- 
vidual, but for the benefit of the 
men who have to work for their 
living. Don’t be a carpet-bagger. 

Fraternally yours, 
ALEX. A. MAGUIRE, 
Local No. 112. 





AUGUSTA, GA. 
Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind.: 
Dear Sir and Brother—Just to 
let the readers of the official Jour- 
nal know that there is not a shoe 
store in the city of Augusta but 





has one of the stickers on or 
near the show window’ which 
reads, “Rubber boots and shoes 


made by the La Crosse Rubber 
Mills Company are scab shoes. The 
above firm has locked out its union 
workmen and denounced organized 
labor. I don’t wear their products, 
do you?” 

If some union man in every city 
would do this they would soon feel 
it and wake up to the fact that the 
world was against them. 

I have something to tell all you 
members of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters and 
Chauffeurs, and that is that Local 
293 have secured an agreement 
properly signed by the following 
firms of Augusta, Ga.: The Coca- 


Cola Company, the Chero-Cola 
Company, the Bludewine’ Company, 
M. E. Sheehan Bottling Works, 
G. H. Baldowski Bottling Works. 
Loéal 293 has but thirty members, 
but believe me they are members 
who have their shoulders to the 
wheel. Every one of them are try- 
ing to get anew member within the 
next two months. 

We had a Dutch contest at our 
last meeting, which was to see who 
could eat the most  limburger 
cheese. Most of our members are 
members of the Women’s Union 
Label League, and believe me we 
are putting the labels on the mar- 
ket. The M. & M. Association are 
with the union people. 

We have a labor paper in this city 
which furnishes the union people 
with plenty of good union news 
from all over the country and al- 
ways carries a small contribution 
from Local 293 by one of its most 
important members. The editor is 
a member of Local 293 and one of 
the reporters is a member of Local 
293. Wouldn’t it be nice if Brother 
Tobin would add to the official 
magazine a union directory so that 
we may get in touch with any local 
without writing to Headquarters. 
Thank you, Brother Tobin. 

With best wishes to all members 
of the International Brotherhood 
and the readers of the official mag- 
azine, 

Yours fraternally, 
J. W. BROOKS, 
Rec. Sec. Local No. 293. 





ST. LOUIS, MO. 

Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind.: 

Dear Sir and Brother—Believing 
that we have something of interest 
to the teamsters’ movement in gen- 
eral, it gives us great pleasure to 
let the entire membership of our 
International Union know that we 
have been successful in winning 
our fight after thirty-two months 
of hardship and strife. We, the 
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Milk Wagon Drivers’ Union, Local 
603, organized on June 6, 1913, and 
before we were organized one week 
one-half of the men who joined our 
union were discharged. The fight 
then started and we have fought 
ever since for the right to organize 
and to have a wage agreement with 
union shop conditions to protect us. 
On January 24 Brother Briggs 
arrived in Saint Louis, and he was 
informed of the situation by the 
executive board of Local 603. We 
had been successful in organizing 
the St. Louis dairy drivers by go- 
ing to their houses at night and 
getting their application. They did 
not know who each other was that 
belonged to the union. They had 
never been to a meeting and had 
not been initiated in our union. 
Brother Joe Sampson, who did the 
secret work in organizing these 
men, had to use every caution so 
that the companies would not find 
out that he was getting their ap- 
plications for membership in the 
union, but he was successful in his 
efforts, and on January 24 a meet- 
ing of these men was called, and 
those who did not come were sent 
after and were brought to the meet- 
ing in automobiles. The meeting 
convened at 11:30 o’clock, January 
24, and the men of the St. Louis 
Dairy Company voted to strike, and 
that the strike take place immedi- 
ately. The pickets were placed 
around the branches of the St. 
Louis Dairy Company at 1:30 in 
the morning of January 25. The 
strike was very effective and the 
tieup was complete. At 5 p. m. on 
January 25th the St. Louis Dairy 
Company signed our agreement, 
recognizing our organization and 
giving us the closed shop and from 
$2.00 to $4.00 a week for all driv- 
ers, chauffeurs and helpers, includ- 
ing the ice cream drivers and 
stablemen. The St. Louis Dairy 
Company is one of the four large 
concerns of St. Louis, employing 
about 100 men. 


On Saturday, January 29, the 
Union Dairy Company, employing 
about 125 men, signed our agree- 
ment, giving every man an increase 
and closed shop conditions. This 
covered drivers, helpers, chauf- 
feurs, ice cream drivers and stable- 
men. On February 3 the Pevely 
Dairy Company signed our agree- 
ment, covering 115 men. On Feb- 
ruary 5 the Graffman Dairy Com- 
pany signed our agreement, cov- 
ering seventy-five men. We have 
all the smaller concerns except one 
signed up at this writing, which 
gives us about a 99 per cent. organ- 
ization. In order to let the mem- 
bership throughout the country 
know of our success, we concluded 
to have this published in the 
Magazine, as it means at least 
$100,000 a year increase for the 
members of our organization. The 
difficult part of this situation to 
handle was that we did not have 
the drivers who worked in any of 
these concerns as members of our 
union when the St. Louis dairy 
drivers struck and the men had to 
be organized and the agreements 
presented as we went along. The 
situation was a hard one to handle 
and we feel without a parallel in 
the labor movement. It gives us an 
organization of about 700 men or 
more. On Brother Briggs’s arrival 
he was given full power to act in 
handling the situation and he and 
the committee that worked with 
him, Vice-President Murphy and 
president of the teamsters’ joint 
council, Coyne and our business 
agent, handled the situation suc- 
cessfully. 

We also desire to sincerely thank 
each and every local union and the 
individual members thereof for any 
assistance or support rendered us 
during our struggle. 

With best wishes for the com- 
plete success of the International, 
we remain, Fraternally, 

H. R. NORMAN, 
Sec.-Treas. Local 603. 
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ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind.: 


Dear Sir and Brother—I am 
sending you a few lines from Local 
405 for the Journal. As you are 
aware, the undertakers of St. Louis 
have had, for the past few years, 
three distinct associations. They 
have now combined in one associa- 
tion, the Mound City Livery and 
Undertakers’ Association, and 
comprising all the members of the 
three associations. Our agreement 
with one of them expired December 
31 last, and the new association 
wished to formulate an agreement 
with our local. Our committee had 
four meetings with their commit- 
tee without making any progress. 
We then requested you to give us 
the assistance of an International 
officer, and as Brother Briggs hap- 
pened to be in St. Louis, you re- 
ferred us to him, and after two 
meetings of the several committees, 
at which our committee was most 
ably assisted by Brother Briggs, 
Vice-President Murphy and Broth- 
er Thos. Coyne, president of the 
teamsters joint council, we came 
to an agreement which was 
accepted by both parties. Our com- 
mittee, as well as Local 405, desire 
to tender our sincere and heartfelt 
thanks to Brother Briggs for his 
able assistance and also to thank 
Brothers Murphy and Coyne for 
their good work. Our agreement 
runs for two years and we trust 
that we shall work harmoniously 
together. With best wishes for 
every member of the International, 

Yours fraternally, 

HARRY J. HUNT, Sec.-Treas. 





SUNSHINE 


If you are undecided as to what 
business to go into, go into the sun- 
shine business. It pays big profits. 
You know how physical sunshine 
affects you—how it makes your day 
pleasant and cheerful and puts 
health, zest and vigor into your sys- 


tem. Sunshine in your soul, sun- 
shine in your heart and sunshine in 
your face is of an infinitely higher 
order because you can take it into 
the darkest corners of your day and 
there will be light. 

Distribute sunshine. 

The sunshine spirit in you will 
not only transform your-entire day 
but it will go far to transform the 
entire days of everyone that comes 
within the radius of your sunshine. 
You are cheered and inspired every 
time you pass a man or woman on 
the street with sunshine streaming 
out from their countenance and 
very attitude. To go into an office 
where there is sunshine; to go into 
a home where there is sunshine; to 
meet people and talk with them 
with sunshine radiating from them 
—you cannot possibly come in con- 
tact with a finer inspiration. 

Distribute sunshine. 

Sunshine is a thing made up 
within us. It cannot be bought, 


and it cannot help but be in you in 


great quantities if you eliminate 
from your thinking and from your 
working the things that shut off 
sunshine—anger, regret for things 
that can’t be helped, wrong view- 
points, worry, hatred, envy, jeal- 
ousies. Get these things out of 
your system, give the sunshine a 
chance, and your value to yourself 
and other people will grow and 
grow. 

Go into the sunshine business.— 
George Matthew Adams. 





One may be right, another mis- 
taken; but if I have more strength 
than my brother, it shall be em- 
ployed to support, not oppress, his 
weakness; if I have more light, it 
shall be used to guide, not to dazzle 
him.—Burke. 


Labor’s interests are as broad as 
the universe, as lofty as the moun- 
tain peaks; supported by the in- 
herent desire for better economic 
conditions, and a higher standard 
of social justice and equity. 








